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either the actual revival of ancient rights or the
abolition of unwarranted accretions upon the
established customs. To the Englishman, in his
political capacity, "use1* was what was sought and
venerated; the "abuse** was only the perversion of
good custom. Our forefathers "wanted nothing
new; to stand upon the old way was their interest
and desire. Expediency is always open to debate.
It admits by its very nature different opinions.
But right lucet ipsa per se. If its existence be
once established, there can be no further question."
An educated Englishman, says Professor Hearn,
asked from what source a knowledge of our Consti-
tution might be gained, would probably refer the
inquirer to "those three great Statutes, which
Lord Chatham called the Bible of the British
Constitution.'* But a reference to them would be
disappointing. If he turns to Magna Carta, the
student may read of the writ mort d'ancestor and
the assize of novel disseizin, of scutages and aids,
of weirs and rivers, of weights and measures. In
the Petition of Eight he will find that the Crown
may not make illegal exactions of money without
the consent of Parliament, and that it is forbidden
to.perform various other acts which, as he knows
very well, it is not in the least likely to attempt.
In the Bill of Eights he will have the advantage of
reading all that James the Second ought not to have
done ; and he will be interested to observe that the
King's subjects may have arms "suitable to their
conditions and as allowed by law/' and that jurors
"which pass upon men in trials for high treason"
ought to be freeholders. Even if he looks at the
three great Eeform Acts of the nineteenth cen-